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SILK CASHMERE SHAWLS! 


We have just received a limited quantity of these 
desirable goods, of our own importation, in WHITE 
and MODE, also 


DRESS FABRICS, 


Of our own importation, in colors and shades, es- 
pecially for FRIENDS, a few of which we enumerate. 
Silk Poplins, Cretons, Henrietta Cloth, 
Irish Poplins, Olive Alpacas, Black 
Tamise, Plain Bomba- 
# zines, &c., &c. 
WE ALSO MAKE A SPECIALITY in Black Silks, 
Mobairs and Alpacas, which cannot be surpassed in 
lustre, and are of superior makes. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
§. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 
SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out his Enrins Stock of 


; DRY GOODS 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c. 


Please give him a oall as he will sell very cheap. 





CLOSING OUT. 
The balance of our stock MUST be sold. 
PRICES TO SUIT. 
Do not fail to call at 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON'S, 
26 South Second Street. 


WILLIAM HAWKINS, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


107 Norra Fourts Srreeet asove Arcs, 
Has just laid in a good assortment of cloths, cassi- 
meres and vestings adapted to the approaching sea- 
son, and suitable for Friends wear, which will be 
made to order on reasonable terms. 2m 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removed 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 
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FRIENDS’ ALMANAC, 1873. 


Just issued by Friends’ Publication Association, 
containing list of Friends’ Meetings aud other inter- 
esting and useful information. Price 10 cts. single, 
$1.00 per dozen. Sold by 
T. E. Chapman, General Agent, 701 Arch St., Phila. 
John Comly, 144 N. 7th St., Phila. 

Eli M. Lamb, Lombard near Eutaw, Baltimore. 
Jos. Arnold, Jr., 134 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 

George QO. Fritts, Macedon, N. Y. 

Levi K. Brown, Goshen Lancaster Co., Pa.; Jos. 
Forman, Gwynedd, Pa.; Rebecca W. Bancroft, 
Wilmington, Del.; Sarah W. Haines, West Chester, 
Pa.; Jobn J. Cornell, Menden, N. Y.; Benj. E. Hop- 
kins, Cincinoatti, Obio; Dr. Jesse Holmes, West Lib- 
erty, Iowa; John Searing, Poplar Ridge, N. Y.; 
Robert Hatton, Selma, Obio; Lewis Palmer, Con- 
cordville, Pa.; S. Mickle Ogdon, Upper Greenwich, 
N. J., and other agents. 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 

An elegantly bound canvassing book for the best and 
cheapest Family Bible ever published, will be sent 
free of charge to any book agent. It contains nearly 
50) fine Scripture illustrations, and agents are meet- 
ing with unprecedented success. Address, stating 
experience etc., and we will show you what our 
agents are doin 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philada,. Pa. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R, RICHARDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. 
33-6m 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 3l-ly 


FOR SALE 


A valuable Farm of 100 acres in a settlement of 
Friends and near the Meeting-house. For informa- 
tion call on or address 





THOMPSON SHOURDs, 
No. 924 Cherry St. 


JAMES WOOD, 
Kirk’s Mills P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 
8th mo. 3ist, 1872. 2m 


A. K. PARRY, 
612 Spring Garpen Street, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds. 
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Géucational. 


Sanpy Spring, Mp., 2d mo. 22d, 1872. 

It affords me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the school conducted by Milton 
Jackson and others at Wilmington, Delaware. They 
bave the experience which is so essential to know- 
ing how to teach. 

I know of no school where a better op 
afforded for acquiring an English, Clegsical and 
Scientific Education. 

31-tfo BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE CoO., PA. 


This Institution for both sexes will re-open 9th 
mo. 3d, 1872. 
For catalogue, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
8. C. Coutins, M. A., Principal. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of the Society of Friends. Fall term commences 
9th mo. 9th, 1872. For circulars address J. LIP- 
PINCOTT, Superintendent, Chappaqua,,New York. 


Kennett Square Academy for Boys. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 


Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense to $4.75 per week. 

Swrratm C. SHorrupesr, A. M., Graduate of Har- 
vard University, Principal. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
cate of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES. 
Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 
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unity is 


Whole ex 


Pierce Houpes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry 8S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 
al, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 





The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers t.e whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 

GEO. GILBERT, ween 20h 





RBEGISTBR & 2 & HOPKINS, 

Ne. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA.. 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 
FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 
AFD THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 

All gocds guaranteed to be ae represented. 
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OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 
No. 1318 Chestnut Street. 
THE 
AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 





is now. eckscullatged to hen the only COMPLETE 
SEWING MACHINE. 
It is the only Machine that will work a 
BUTTON HOLE, 
and besides this novel feature it will do all other 
kinds of FAMILY SEWING. 

It works easily, quickly and quietly. 

The AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE has been 
GREATLY IMPROVED within the last three years, 
and it now stands the best and only complete sew- 
ing machine before the Public. 

Call and examine. Sold on easy and liberal terms. 
Office and Salesrooms, No. 1318 Chestnut St 3m. 

L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 8. Erevents Street, 
Have on hand a good assortment of STAPLE TRIM- 
MINGS, linings and a variety of yarns and zepbyrs. 
Also a good assortment of fine knit goods always on 
hand and made to order. Woot, Frencn and ali 
other waddings. Friend’s book muslin handkerchiefs 


and materials for caps. Friend’s caps made to 
order. 34-8t 


408. B. HANCOCK, BLISHA FOGG, 


KING, MOBRIS FOGG 
HANCOCK, KING & FOGG, 
No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRIOKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
North 10th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 
WANTED 
A Female Teacher for the Primary Department of 


Abington Friends’ School. Address SAMUEL W. 
NOBLE, Jenkintown, Pa. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 


~~ LPP 


VOL. XXIX. 


TDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. | 


COMMDNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


Tne Paper is issued every Week. 

The Twenty-mintz Volume commenced on the 2d of 
‘Third month, 1872, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threagh the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tarez DoLiars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 

It is desfrable that all subscriptions should commence at 
She beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cnecks, pRarts, or 
P.O. monzy-onpers; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending 

AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New Fork. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 





From The American Historical Record. 
WESTBURY MEETING HOUSE. 


Westbury was sometimes called Woodedge 
and Plainedge, from its woods on the northern 
edge of Hempstead Plains. When Friends’ 


oe first took root here we cannot say. 


he earliest mention in the minutes is: “ 1671, 
23d of 3d mo. It is adjudged that there 
shall be a meeting kept at the Woodedge, 
the 25th of 4th mo.; and so every fifth First- 
day.” 

Friends met at the houses of Henry Willis 
and Edmund Titus, two prominent Friends, 
who soon felt the strong arm of the law. In 
“1678, 15th of 8th mo., George Masters, 
tailor, of New York, and Mary Willis laid 
their iotention of marriage before the meet- 
ing, which — Samuel Spicer, John 
Tilton, Mary Willits and Martha Titus to 
inquire of their clearness of all other persons ; 
27th of 9th mo. All things being clear, a 
meeting was appointed at the house of Henry 
Willis, where they took one another in the 
presence of God and His people, &c.” For 
suffering his daughter to marry according to 
Friends’ ceremony, and contrary to law, the 
Court of Sessions imposed a fine of £10 on 
‘Henry Willis, and, on his refusal to pay it, 
execution was issued forth, and Joseph Lee, 
under-sheriff, seized his barn of corn. 

He appealed to the Governor, 4th of 5th 
mo., [July, O. 8.) 1680, for redress. 

1682.—“ The settling of the meeting of 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH ‘26, 1872. 
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Friends at the Farms [Jericho] and at Wood- 


edge, whether it be convenient or not for 
them to be in two settled meetings, is left to 
the consideration of the Monthly Meeting.” 

Goods distrained by Ri. Gildersleeve, Ri. 

Minthorne, Fr. Chapell, Ri. Valentine and 
Samuel Emery, constables. 

1687, March 15th, from Henry Willis, on a 
demand of 343. for building the priest’s 
dwelling house, a cow worth 

Dec. 30th, on a demand of £2 17s. for 
priesv’s wages, eight sheep sold for 414 

Jan. 15th, Eimund Titus, on a demand of 
£1 15s., for building the priest’s 
house, a cow, 

Jan. 15°'b, Edmund Titus, on a demand of 


£1 8s., for priest’s wages, four young 
cattle 


1687, Nov. 29th, Henry Willis and Ed- 
mund Ticus petition the Governor for relief, 
saying “they have already suffered in the 
spoil of their goods for the setting up and 
upholding a worship in the town of Hemp- 
stead, which in their conscience they believe 
to be not the true worship of God ; and are 
again threatened to have a part of their ef- 
fects taken from them towards the maintain- 
ance of Jeremiah Hobart * whom in con- 
science they cannot maintain, knowing him 
to be no minister of Christ; and so are no 


£4 10 


4 10 


* He was pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Hempstead, and was at last forced to leave by reason 
of numbers of his people turning Friends, and many 
others being so irreligious that they would do noth- 
ing towards the support of the Gospel. 
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way concerned with any agreement made|“ Accompanied by many Friends, we went 
with him. The taking of our goods is con-| from John Rodman’s, Bayside, over the Plains 


trary to the laws which give liberty of con- 
science to all persuasions.” 

1600, 30th of 6th mo.— The matter of 
dividing Jericho weekday and Westbury 
meeting into two distinct meetings, coming 
up before the meeting, the sense of the meet- 
ing is that for the future Friends of both 
places do keep their Weekly Meetings all to- 
gether at each place as they can agree, to 
meet one weekday at one place and the next 
week at the other.” 

1697-8, 26th of 12th mo.—Agreed that a 
meeting shall be kept for the next nine 
months every five weeks on the First-day, to 
begin at Edmund Titus’, the next First-day 
at Jericho, the next at Bethpage, next at 
Jerusalem, and next at Hempstead.” 

1699, 29th of 4th mo.— Agreed that the 
Weekday Meeting be kept one Fourth-day 
at Hempstead, one at Westbury and one at 
Jericho, and so to keep their turn; and to 
begin at the first hour of the day.” 

1699, 26th of 6th mo.— Roger Gill says: 
“Friends were glad that we were come, for on 
this day began their Quarterly Meeting. So 
to it we went. A large and good meeting it 
was. The 27th we had a far larger meeting 
. ina field. To it came abundance of people 

and some of those called Ranters, but the 
Lord’s power chained them down so that 
they made no disturbance, and a glorious 
meeting it was. I lodged both nights at Ed- 
mund Titus’. 

1701, 30th of 6th mo.—* Quarterly Meet- 
ing at the house of Nathaniel Seaman, West- 
bury. It being spoken to concerning build- 
ing a meeting-hovse somewhere near this 
place, it is left to Nathaniel Pearsall, Thos. 
Powell, Ri. Willits, Benj. Seaman and Wm. 
Willis to inspect into the places spoken of 
and see which may be most convenient, and 
treat with the owner in order to know the 
terms.” 29th of 9th mo. The committee re- 
port that they have concluded on a place 
suitable at the Plainedge, on land that Wm. 
Willis tenders for that service. It is then 
referred to them to consider of the model of 
the house and to treat with some persons 
about building it. 21st of 12th mo. The 
committee have proceeded so far as to agree 
with workmen to set it up in the most con- 
venient place. The drawing of the deed for 
the ground is committed to the care of Thos. 
Powell, and to be transported to John Titus, 
Samuel Bowne and Ri. Seaman ; and from 
them by deed of trust to Nathaniel Seaman, 
Benj. Field, Thomas Pearsall, Ri. Willits and 
Thomas Powell, Jr.” 1702, 21st of 9th mo, 
Wn. Willis for £4, sold Friends 3? acres. 

1702, 29th of 6:4 mo. Thos. Story says: 





to Quarterly Meeting, at Westbury, where 
we had a good service ; and the business be- 


ing all finished, the next day, being First- 


day, the Lord gave us a glorious meeting in 
anew meeting-house fitted up on that occa- 
sion; and many hundreds of Friends and 
abundance of other people were there and 
geoerally satisfied, many things of import- 
ance in religion being clearly opened by the 
power of Truth. The meeting being ended, 
there came over the Plains with us at least 
one hundred horse to their several habitations 
in that quarter.” 

1702, 27th of 12th mo.—“ Quarterly Meet- 
ing at the house of Ri. Willits, Jericho. Con- 
cluded that it should be entered in this book 
that since it hath pleased God to increase the 
number of His dear people so hereaway, that 
at Jericho and Matinecock, the former places 
of Friends’ Quarterly Meeting, they have 
not sufficient room; therefore Friends have 
built a meeting-house upon Hempstead Plains 
for that purpose, as also for what further ser- 
vice they shall see needful from time to time. 
It is therefore ordered that the first Quarterly 
Meeting at the new house [Westbury] begin 
to-morrow ; and so hereafter the Quarterly 
Meeting that used to be kept at Jericho and 
Matinecock shall be kept there. 

1704.—S. Bownas says : “ There was a very 
large Yearly Meeting at Westbury, to which 
most of the Friends of the Island and many 
of the better sort at the west end came. I[ 
was very much opened in setting forth the 
difference between true and false worship. 
Some of Keith’s friends were there and 
threatened to take me up again, but Truth was 
over them. They could do no more than 
show their teeth, for they could not bite.” 

1704, 26th of 6th mo.—Thos. Story eays: 
“We were at the Quarterly Meeting, which 
held two days and was very large and well, 
only some of the Ranters in the Island came 
there and made a howling and hideous noise, 
as iscommon with them, and thereby gave 
the meeting some uneasiness, but all ended in 
great quietness and peace.” 


1706, 29th of 3d mo.—Monthly Meeting 
was held in the meeting-house for the first 
time ; and 24th of 6th mo., “It was agreed 
that the several First-day meetings belonging 
to this meeting be from this time forward 
kept at the meeting-house every first day ex- 
cept the last one in every month ; and then 
at Thos. Powell’s [Bethpage.] 

1707, 31st of 10th mo.—* John Titus and 
Wm. Willis are made choice of to visit 
Friends to see that things in their families 
are kept in order.” 

1708, 26th of 12th mo.—* Wm. Willis is 
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horses.” 
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1722, 28th of 1st mo.‘ The Monthly 
Meeting taking into consideration the neces- 


1711, 31st of 8th mo—Thos. Pearsall | sity of enlarging and repairing the meeting- 


and Thos. Powell, Jr., are appointed to give 
account to the Quarterly Meeting how the 
Westbury and adjacent meetings are kept.” 

1714, 11th of 7th mo.—‘Died, Henry 
Willis, aged eighty-six. He received the 
Truth soon after its breaking forth in these 
latter days, and in very early life suffered 
much mocking, stoning, bea*ing, bruising and 
imprisoning in old England.” 

1715, 7th of 2d mo.—* Died, Edmund Ti- 
tus, aged near eighty-five. He received the 
Truth many years since. In his later days 
his eyes grew dim so that he could not see, 
and he became thick of hearing, all which he 
bore very patiently. In his last sickness he 
said, ‘My life is in Christ, my God; I have 
received with meekness the engrafted word that 
is able to save the soul ; I have put away all 
filthiness and superfluity of naughtiness ;’ and 
soon after departed this life in a quiet frame 
of spirit, sensible to the last.*” 

1716, 30th of 3d mo.-—“ Nathaniel Seaman 
is chosen to look after the shutting of the meet- 
ing-house, and the fences and other small 
necessary things ; and to bring his account of 
charges at the year’s end. 26th of 7th mo— 
Agreed with him to provide wood and make 
fires, sweep the meeting-house and take 
care to open and shut the doors for 353. the 
ensuing year.” 

1716-7, 30th of 11th mo.—* It is thought 
it might be of service for a meeting to be 


house, have unanimously given their sense 
that it will be well to doit; and bave ap- 
pointed a committee to attend the Flushing 
Monthly Meeting and desire their concur- 
rence.” 

1722—John Fothergill saye: “We came 
to Friends’ Quarterly Meeting which began 
25th of 6th mo. and continued, the 26th being 
First-day, and was very large, it being sup- 
posed there were present near one thousand 
people; and the power and testimony of the 
Gospel of salvation extended freely towards 
them and prevailed over many hearts.” 

1724, 4th mo.— Thos. Chalkley* had « 
very large meeting on a First-day and some 
were convinced.” 

1726, 25th of 3d mo.—* The visitors re- 
port that their visits in the families of Friends 
were well received, and they were pretty well! 
satisfied in their service.” 

1729, 24th of 7th mo.—“ A stable is to be 
built forty-two by eighteen feet with leantos 
nine feet wide. Jeremiah Williams and Thos. 
Pearsall are to procure shingles, nails and 
boards; Peter Titus, Thos. Townsend and 
Benj. Seaman are to procure timber and get 
it carted, and agree with a carpenter to build 


it. 

1737.—John Fothergill says: “I went to 
the Quarterly Meeting; the meeting for min- 
isters and elders and a large public meeting 
being held the 26th of 6th mo., and another 


kept every First day in the Westbury meet-| for business the 27th. FFirst-day 28th there 
ing-house. It is not intended but that the} was a mighty concourse of people and the 


meetings at Hempstead and Bethpage should 
be kept as usual,” 

* Edmund Titus was bora in England in the year 
1639. He left England while a youth, and in young 
manbood he left New England, his first place of 
residence in America, and settled at Hempstead, L. 
I., the first of his name in that region. He married 
Mary Washburne, and soon afterward settled at 
Westbury, upon an estate yet in possession of his 
descendants to the sixth or seventh generation. He 
had eleven children, one of whom died young. The 
remainder were all living when the youngest was 
fifty years old, and several lived to be more than 
eighty years of age. Two sons, Peter and Silas, are 
mentioned in Mr. Onderdook’s papers here given. 

Edmund Titus was ‘(convinced of the truth” un- 
der the preaching of George Fox, and was a con- 
sistent Friend from that time until bis death. His 
son Samuel married the widow of Jobn Prier (men- 
tioned in a former paper), who was a daughter of 
Joho Bowne of Flushing. The second daughter of 
Edmund Titus (Martha) mentioned in this paper, 
married Epenetus Wood, who was the ancestor of 
Samuel Wood, the well known bookseller and sta- 
tioner in New York for mary years. Edmund Titas’ 





Lord God made it a precious time; next day 
we went to Thos. Pearsall’s where divers 
Friends coming to visit us, we had a meeting 
that evening.” 

1739, 28th of 13st mo.—“ John Willis is to 








* Thomas Chalkley was an eminent preacher 
among Friends. He was born in London in 1675. 
In early life he was placed on board a man-of-war, 
but was dismissed, as his priaciples forbade him to 
fight. He entered upon the mioistry when he was 
about twenty years of age, and he came to America 
on areligious visit in 1698, landing in Maryland 
He visited Virginia and New England, and re- 
turned to old England in 1699. Afver visiting Ire- 
land, he came back to America with a wife, whom 
he settled ion Philadelphia in 1701, and then made 
many journeys throughout the country. Ia 1707, 
he visited Barbadoes, and thence he sailed for Eng- 
land and was shipwrecked on the Irish coast. 

He then journeyed through Great Britain, and 
travelled extensively in Holland and Germany, when 
be returned to Philadelphia, where, by a bequest in 
his will, he founded the Library of Friends in that 
city. He died at Tortola, one of the Virgin Islands, 


widow survived him twelve years, dying in February, | in the West Indies, in November, 1741. His journal, 


1727, in the ninetieth year of ber age. 


She was a| kept to within afew days of his death, was pub- 


renowned midwife, and was very skilful in surgery. | lished, with a collection of his writings, in Phiia~ 


—[Ebiror. } 


a 


delphie, in 1749.—[Epitor. ] 
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get fencing stuff and make up the fence well 
about the meeting-house ground and discount 
the pay out of the bond he oweth. John and 
Henry Willis, Silas and Peter Titus and Na- 
thaniel Seaman are to take care and mind the 
shutting up the gate and putting up of the 
bars; and also to speak to such as shall turn 
their horses into said ground [for pasture] a- 
First-days when there is no real occasion.” 

1743 —John Griffith says: “ Notice was 
given of our intending to be at Westbury 
next First-day. I went thither from Henry 
Willis’. Friends came to it from divers parts 
of the Island, and also many people of other 
societies, so that it was a very large meeting. 
Their expectation was greatly out after words, 
which the master of our assemblies did not 
see fit to gratify, for we were almost wholly 
shut up as to ministry, which I hope proved 
profitable lesson of instruction to many.” 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BRIEF NOTES, NO. 10. 
The Chemistry of the Fourth Query. 
The Fourth Query contains a direct pro- 


hibition of the manufacture, sale and use of | 


one class of alcoholic liquors ; while it, odd- 
ly enough, leaves another class of them with- 
out any restriction. The question very natu- 
rally arises, Is there any essential difference 
between the distilled and the fermented 
liquors to justify so improper a distinction ? 

The manufacture of alcohol is a purely 
chemical process ; hence, there is an obvious 
and intimate connection between chemistry 
and the Query, a connection, which has been 
too much lost sight of. There are some, per- 
haps many, honest people, who are unac- 
quainted with this manufacture ; and conse- 


quently, while they respect the concern of 


the Society on their behalf, as manifested 
through the Query, and abstain from any 
participation in distilled liquors, nevertheless 
indulge in the use of the fermented ones to 
their hurt, because the Query has not ad- 
monished them of the danger of such indul- 
ence. It is well that these should be in- 
tormed before it be too late, that alcohol is 
always the product of fermentation ; that it 
never has been, and cannot be made by any 
other means. It has always been formed by 
chemical fermentation, and existed primarily 
in the fermenting mass. All that distillation 
has ever done, or can do, is to separate the 
alcohol from the more gross materials. 

It must be obvious, I think, from these 
facts, that the Query has fallen short of its 
ostensible purpose—the 
Friends from the improper and injurious use 
of intoxicating drinks. Alcohol is the of- 
fending cause, and it matters comparatively, 
very little, in which of its numerous combi- 
nations it may be used. 








preservation of 


I have said that alcohol is the product of 
fermentation. Organic substances, either 
animal or vegetable, when deprived of life, 
pass more or less rapidly into decomposition. 
Old combinations of the elementary substan- 
ces become broken up, and new ones are 
formed. The character of the new products 
will depend upon that of the old. Starch, 
when subjected to fermentation, produces su- 
gar. This is called the saccharine fermenta- 
tion. 

Sugar, when undergoing fermentation, pro- 
duces alcohol. This is called the vinous fer- 
mentation. 

Alcohol, during fermentation, produces 
acetic acid, vinegar. This is called the 
acetous fermentation. 

These examples are sufficient for my pres- 
ent purpose. They are consecutive in order 
and constant in results. Let us apply them 
to the Query. 

The kerne/ of the cereal grains (wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, corn, &c.,) is constituted, main- 
ly, of starch, or a consimilar substance— vege- 
table albumen. During the germination of 
seeds, the starch which they contain takes on 
the saccharine fermentation, and is trans- 
formed into sugar for the sustenance of the 
young plantlet. The maltster, the brewer, 
and the distiller have all availed themselves 
of this important fact. 

The maltster, by means of artificial warmth 
and moisture, causes his barley to germinate, 
until the starch is converted into sugar. The 
process is then arrested by means of dry heat, 
and the barley has become malt, containing 
sufficient sugar to produce the requisite quan- 
tity of alcohol in the beer, when subjected to 
the vinous fermentation. The brewer knows 
how to produce this result. 

The juices of our fruits, apples, peaches, cur- 
rants, grapes, &c.,) all contain sugar, which dis- 
poses them torun into the vinous fermentation, 
andproducealcohol. Even our good housewives 
understood this, when they added sugar to 
their currant and elderberry wines to give 
them a /eet/e more spirit. In this country, at 
least, our grape-wine manufacturers have often 
found it necessary to do the same thing, or, 
in a more direct way, to add the alcohol, 
ready made, in some of its forms. 


Thus far I have only spoken of those re- 
putedly innocent fermented liquors. But it 
is worthy of remark that the suecess of their 
manufacture depends upon the amount of 
sugar which they furnish, and the value of the 
liquor upon the quantity of alcohol which they 
contain. They are all alcoholic. They are 
all intoxicating drinks. 

Here the distiller comes in. The boiling 


point of alcohol is about 36° below that of 
Taking advantage of this circum- 


water. 
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stance, he can place any of the fermented 
liquors in his still ; and when heated to about 
176° the alcohol which they contain will be 
volatilized, and pass over inte the receiver. 
Indeed, alcohol was first prepared by distil- 
ling wine, and was thence called spirit of wine. 
But the increasing demand for the article, 
soon led to a more direct and ample source of 
supply than the fermented juices could fur- 
nish. It only required that rye, wheat or 
corn-meal, or even potatoes, all of which af- 
ford an abundance of starch, should be sub- 
jected, first, to the saccharine, and then to the 
vinous fermentation, to obtain the alcohol in 
almost any quantity. And this is now the 
source from which it is generally obtained. 
The subsequent distillation has no other ob- 
ject than to separate it from the worst, and to 
purify it. 

How futile must be the distinction between 
the use of distilled and fermented drinks. It 
is only a matter of choice or convenience, 
whether a man shall drink a gallon of cider 
during the day, or a half-pint of alcohol, 
which the distiller might separate from it. 
Some would prefer the one, some the other, 
and both might be made equally drunk. As 
a temperance question—a question of health, 
or sound morality, 

** The mighty diff'rence. who can see, 
"Twixt tweedle dum and tweedle dee.” 
E. MiIcHENER. 
ADDENDA. 

For the information of those who are, un- 
fortunately, addicted to the use of fermented 
drinks,—for the benefit of those who, by rea- 
son of their many infirmities, find it expedent 
to use a little wine for their stomach's sake, for 
a warning to all who taste, touch and handle 
these deceitful beverages, I here append an 
abstract of the analysis of some of the fer- 
mented drinks, by BRanpDeE and other chem- 
ists. Approximately, 

Brandy, rum, gin, &c., 50 per cent. or one- 
half alcohol. This may conveniently be 
taken as a standard of comparison. 

Lisbon, Port, Maderia, &c., 25 per cent. or 
one-fourth alcohol. 

Claret, Burgundy, &c., 12.5 
one-eighth alcohol. 

Cider, porter, ale, Xe., 6.25 
one-sixteenth alcohol. 

As wine drinkers seldom keep a journal 
and ledger account of their doings, I will 
cypher a little in that direction. 

Still keeping brandy at 50 per cent. as the 
type, one who drinks a gallon of the stronger 
wines imbibes one qaart of alcohol, which is 
equal to half a gallon of brandy. 

One who drinks a gallon of the weaker 
wines, imbibes one pint of alcohol, which is 
equal to one quart of brandy. 


per cent., or | 


per cent., or 
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One who drinks a gallon of cider, porter, 
&e., imbibes one-half pint of alcohol, which is 
equal to one pint of brandy. 

Truly, there is wisdom, there is counsel, 
there is solemn warning, in the words of the 
wise man Solomon: “ Wine is a mocker— 
strong drink is raging : and whosoever is de- 
ceived thereby is not wise.” Prov. iE 


+ em 





Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“T was young, and now I am old,” at least, 
well stricken in years. My dear and blessed 
Lord was mercifully pleased to reach unto, 
and visit my soul in my young days, and it 
was the day of my first love and espousal to 
him, which I shall never forget while I con- 
tinue in his love. Oh! The brokenness and 
tenderness of spirit that was upon my soul in 
that dav. How | loved the Lord, his truth 
and faithful people! Oh the zeal that was in 
my soul for him! The tender coaocern that 
was upon my spirit, that I might not grieve 
or offend him in anything, and that I might 
not do anything against the Truth, but all 
the little I could for it. My soul remembers 
these things, at this instant, the sense thereof 
being renewed upon my spirit in great humil- 
ity and thankfulness to the Lord. Then was 
1 fearful and careful how I did eat, and how 
I did drink, how I was clothed in plainness 
of apparel, what I spake and how I spake 
that my words might be few and savory; 
what company I kept, and what fear I was 
in, lest I might be hurt with the compazy and 
conversation of the world; for I found by 
keeping their company unneccssarily, and 
with delight, it was like pitch that defileth. 
The blessed light of my dear Lord did in that 
day let me see these things, with many more, 
needless to enumerate, that would be hurtful 
to me if I delighted in, or used them to please 
or gratify a carnal mind out of the cross of 
Christ. But if I should be asked in old age, 
how is it with thee? Hast thou not since 
found, there is more liberty in the Truth than 
in that day, which by thy own account was a 
time of childhood or youth? Dost thou not 
now find thou wast then over-nice or tender, 
and more fearful aud careful than Truth 
really did require, as not having had time 
and experience nor yet judgment to discern 
between things? I say if I should thus be 
asked, I would answer in much sincerity thus : 
“Since my childhood I have no doubt wit- 
nessed various states and conditions, and in 
humility and great thankfulness can say, my 
time has afforded me larger experience and a 
greater growth in the Lord’s holy Truth than 
in that day. But yet this I testify for the 
Lord which I have found hy my own experi- 
ence, that what the holy Truth led me into 
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in that day, aud let me see when I was young, | also for children. At present our school 
it leads me into the same now in my old age.| children are all clothed, with the exception 
Truth is the same as it was in the beginning ; | of a few of our largest boys, who require al- 
it changeth not; neither doth it wax old ; and | most men’s ize, and for whom nothing was 
if any find a decay, or in other words, think | on hand. My wife furnished the Aid Asso- 
it gives more liberty than in the beginning, | ciation with a list of winter clothing on hand 
I can testify from my own experience, that last spring, none of which has yet been issued. 
liberty is not of or from the Lord, but is of | It will be necessary to clothe all of our In- 
and from man, who is departed in meacure | dian children sometime during next winter, 
more or less from the Lord. Truth I say | and from the list of numbers and ages in the 
again, waxeth not old, though the body may | possession of the Aid Association the amount 
grow weaker and weaker, and may outwardly | of clothing required can be arrived at with 
decay, yet those who keep to the Truth in old | tolerable accuracy. We hope to be able to 
age, grow stronger and stronger in the Lord, | make arrangements for retaining school chil- 
and the power of his might. Their zeal wax-| dren whose parents gu on the hunt, either to 
ez not old or cold. They find that though the | have them board with families that remain 
Truth gives the liberty to eat and drink in| at home, or with employees. We shall en- 
moderation, and with a due regard for the-| deavor to get something from a Government 
Hand from whence it comes, yet it gives no| appropriation for this purpose, but in case of 
more liberty than in the beginning to eat and | failure shall recommend Friends to extend 
drink to please and gratify a voluptuous | aid for the same. 

mind. Their tongues are no more their own| In your letter you have asked me whether 
than in the beginning. Truth then required |I would deem it advisable, wnder the present 
our words to be few and savory, and it doth | state of affairs, for you to furnish clothing or 
the very same now. Truth gives no more | material this winter? I should perhaps have 
liberty to wear fine or gay apparel to please | prefaced my affirmative answer with a few 
a vain or curious mind. It led into plain-| lines in reference to the “ present state of af- 
ness then, and it does the very same now ; it | fairs.” 
then led out of company keeping with the| The Otoes were never more orderly, quiet 
world, and frequenting ale houses and taverns | and temperate than at the present time. All 
unnecessarily. It doth the very same now| who have wooden houses occupy them, and 
and many more things 1 could enumerate. | more than twice as many hogs and chickens 
These things have been my experience both | have been raised this year as in any preced- 
in youth and old age, and if any shall plead | ing one; larger patches of potatoes have 
or argue for other things, and that Truth | also been cultivated, and good crops of corn 
doth now give a greater latitude and liberty | are now being gathered. Our Indian men 
than in the beginning, I can declare and|are now much jnterested in securing an 
testify for the Lord and from my own experi- | abundance of hay; and much larger quanti- 
ence that I have never found any such liberty | ties are being stacked than in any preceding 





in the Truth.”—Joseph Pike, 1717. year. Hay is cut in the fall here. 
RO + ATRL It is true, that the removal of other tribes, 
Pee and circumstances over which we can have 
OTOE AGENCY. 


no control, have exercised an unsettling in- 

At a meeting of the Indian Aid Associa-| fiaence and prevented building; and the re- 
tion of Philadelphia, held 9th month 11th, | cent action of the tribe in refusing to sell a 
1872, Mary F. Saunders and Mary S. Pan-| certain portion of their lands must for at 
coast were appointed to write to Albert L. | Jeast a year longer prevent any decided im- 
Green, U. S. Indian Agent for the Otves and | provement in their condition. Yet we have 
Missourias in Nebraska, inquiring into the | them here under our care, quiet, orderly and 
condition and present necessities of these In-| temperate; many of them industrious. We 
dians, and also into their probable needs for | see changes for the better graduaily making 
the ensuing winter. The following letter has | their way ; old habits, and old customs weak- 
been received in reply. ening in their hold ; the rising generation at- 
Orok AGexcy, NEBRASKA, tending school aud accustomed to civilized 

Sth mo. 25th 1872. | dress; and even should the tribe finally re- 

Esteemed Friends :—Y our letter of the 17th | move to the Indian Territory, which is un- 
is received, and in reply to your inquiry, 1 | certain, the importance of civilizing them 
have to inform you that clothing will cer- | is not lessened, neither is our duty towards 
tainly be needed. A part of the tribe pro-| them made less while they are here. It is 
ons to start on a fall hunt about the 1st of'| true we are disappointed in many of our ex- 
Eleventh month, and we will need some | pectations; perhaps we have been too hope- 
clothing for our old men and women, and! ful, but when I compare the condition of 
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these poor people now, with what I hav eseen 


it in the past, I cannot but feel that we have 
not labored in vain. Seeds have been sown 
which will bear fruit through coming years. 

Respectfully your friend, 

Apert L. GREEN. 

The Philadelphia Aid Association would 
remind other Aid Associations, and friends will- 
ing to help, that part worn garments, as well as 
new, are serviceable to these poor people. 
Such can be sent to John Saunders, 34 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, and will be for- 
warded with our goods as soon as sufficient 
for the time being are made or collected. 
The list of winter clothing on hand not dis- 
tributed last spriog is of small amount. 


pe ne eee 
[From a private Letter.) 
Saxtee Agency, 10th mo. 4th, 1872. 


We have had within the past month visits 
from large delegations of Indians belonging 
to neighboring tribes, numbering from 100 to 
200 each—the Winnebagos, Teton Sioux and 
Omahas. This gave us a good opportunity 
to compare them with each other. In order- 
ly behaviour and quiet dignity of character, 
the Omahas exceeded the others, after them the 
Tetons, though they constitute a band of the 
same Indians who have given the Govern- 
ment trouble in regard to the N. P. R.R., 
yet when here they were very orderly and 
well behaved, their main object being to con- 
sult with the Episcopal authorities in regard 
to educational facilities for their tribe. This 
frequent visiting, though beneficial in many 
respects, is yet a very heavy tax on the visit- 
ed; and as Indian friendship is general- 
ly measured by presents of ponies or goods, 
the number of the first has diminished in our 
tribe more than 130, and many of their shawls 
and blankets have taken the same course. 
The Omabas being the last visitora, and en- 
tire strangers, came off poorly in this respect ; 
but the Agent ministered to their wants, and 
endeavored, with some of our head men, to 
make their visit as agreeable as possible, and, 
previous to their departure, a council was 
held, when one of our head men addressed 
them very appropriately, and after apologiz- 
ing for their inability at this time to make 
them any presents, said, ‘“‘ we have eaten 
from the same spoon and smoked from the 
same pipe, therefore let us.be friends, and 
may this friendship be everlasting.” He then 


alluded to their appearance io their blankets, | 


&c., with painted faces, and encouraged them 
to drop these and assume the garb of the 
white man, and finally wound up by the 
beautiful sentiment, that as they loved the 
Great Spirit they should love one another. 
One of the Omaha chiefs responded to these 
remarks in a very sensible speech, in which 
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he referred to the fact that their fathers and 
grandfathers were once friends, yet their de- 
cendants were now strangers, and hoped that 
their renewed friendship would be lasting. 
In regard to assuming the garb and habits of 
civilization, he said he was an old man, and 
that this must be left to their children, who, 
as they advanced in knowledge, would gradu- 
ally leave off their old habits and customs. 
He then expressed his desire to live at peace, 
not only with the whites, but with everybody, 
saying that he carried no weapons for attack 
or defence, and if thus unarmed he met with 
the wild Indians, they would not harm him. 
Such a sentiment coming from an untutored 
child of the forest, seemed to me to be very 
remarkable, especially in a country where al- 
most every traveller carries arms for protec- 
tion. The chief then addressed the Agent, 
who replied with a few appropriate remarks, 
and the council cloged with the usual hand- 
shaking; and after the strangers had re- 
plenished their stock of provisions, they 
passed off on their way to visit the nae 








FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Sure.y there is a communion of spirits, 
whereby we may be helped forward in our 
journey Zionward. I realized this, this morn- 
ing, when at meeting. I did not see thee, 
but I felt the aid of thy spirit. I greatly de- 
sire thy encouragement, dear friend, for I 
believe there is an important work for thee 
to do. Be faithful and trust in that Power 
that has and still does sustain. But thou must 
be patient, and abide even in the everlasting 
patience and endure the turnings and the 
overturnings of the holy Hand ; then, though 
the furnace may be heated seven times hot- 
ter than it was wont to be heated, thou wilt 
be able to withstand all the fiery trials, and 
in the Lord’s time will be made a repairer of 
breaches and a restorer of waste places. 
Some vessels are marred because the full 
time of preparation is not patiently endured. 





Canst thou receive as true, the assertion 
that times of apparent desertion are times of 
heavenly favor? I believe it is true; for 
when we feel powerless we turn more earn- 
estly for help to that power which will prove 
strength in our weakness, and seek more earn- 
estly for that Arm, which will be revealed 
in the needful time to those who have no 
other dependence. These seasons of strip- 
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ping are dispensations designed to promote 
the growth of the spiritual life. They may 
be called the winter season—a time when the 
sap descends into the root—which is thereby 
strengthened and enabled, when spring time 
comes, again to put forth vigorous growth. 
I trust thou wilt not cast away thy confi- 
dence in heavenly Wisdom and Love. This 
protection is ever vouchsafed, though its 
manifestations may not always come in the 
way we would choose. The language of 
Scripture may be a comfort if thou art now 
passing through this proving dispensation. 
“ For a little moment have I forsaken thee, 
but in great mercy will I gather thee.” ‘“ Be- 
hold I have graven thee upon the palms of 
my hands. Thy walls are continually before 
me.” This comforting assurance was made 
to a state which uttered the plaintive Jan- 
guage ‘The Lord hath forsaken me, and my 
Lord hath forgotten me.” I believe the 
dealings of the most High with His children 
are the same now as ever—according to His 
wisdom and love and according to our con- 
dition. With the pure he will show himself 
pure—with the merciful he will show himself 
merciful—while the froward, the disobedient, 


and rebellious must receive the fruit of their 
doings. 
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DIED. 

BALL.—At Centredale, Cedar Co., Iowa, on 9th 
mo. 27th, 1872, of pleura pneumonia, Elizabeth L., 
wife of Joseph Ball, in the 69th year of her age; a 
member of Wapsinonock Monthly Meeting. She 
was interred in Friends’ burial-ground, near West 
Liberty, on the 29th of the same month. 

BARTLETT.—On the Ist inst., at the residence 
of Hannah W. Wilson, Talbot Co., Md., John M. 
Bartlett, of Baltimore, aged 52 years, eldest son of 
the late William E. and Mary J. Bartlett. 

BROWN.—In Brooklyn, on the 3d of 5th mo., 1872, 
Susan R., widow-of the late Nathaniel M. Brown, in 


the 51st year of her age; formerly a member of New 
York Monthly Meeting. 


For Friends Intelligencer. 


Eighth Annual Report of the Association of 
Friends for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen. 


During the past year our operations have 
been limited for want of means, yet by mak- 
ing a small monthly contribution to each, we 
have kept open thirteen schools, aggregating 
two hundred and fifty scholars, besides support- 
ing our South Carolina schools with about 
one hundred pupils. 

We propose giving a few extracts from the 
letters received, to show that our teachers still 
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take a deep interest in the cause, and that 
there remains a field of labor “ white unto 
harvest.” While we deem it of importance 
to sustain every school we possibly can, we 
look with especial interest on our schools in 
South Carolina, If those can be kept up, 
in another year they will probably be able to 
send forth a number qualified to become ed-~ 
ucational missionaries to their race. And 
who can estimate the yood these may accom- 
plish. On this point, one of our teachers 
writes: ‘ We must make the teachers from 
our schools. The colored yeople must do the 
teaching in the country. This parish does 
not contain any educated colored persons ex- 


cept the attendants of this school, and so, if 


in a few years Philadelphia Friends put six 
or eight efficient teachers into this darkness 
they cannot fail to think they have accom- 
plished something.” 

The same letter informs us of one of their 
scholars having then a school, with which she 
was doing well. A more recent letter re~ 
marks, “Our school has continued ful] and 
interesting up to the close of this month, as 
you will see by the report.” 

The last letter from South Carolina, re-~ 
ceived some time back, says: “ With this 
month ends our school year of eight months. 
The attendance this last month (an average 
of 62 out of 74 on the roll) bas perhaps been 
as good as could be expected. Those who 
have attended we consider the heart of the 
school, our most reliable pupils. Our school 
has gone on during the year steadily and un- 
interruptedly, there being little or no sick~ 
ness amongst the pupils. Of the results, it 
is not for us to say, but we trust that our la- 
bors have not been in vain.” 

“ Being more and more truly assured that 
education is the great lever which will raise 
these people to their proper places beside 
their fellow-creatures more highly favored 
through all the past, we are encouraged to go 
on.” She closes with thanking us and 
friends generally for the support and encour- 
agement they have received. 

GEORGE C. Rowunp, located at Manassas, 
whose efficient labors in behalf of the Freed- 
men we have repeatedly referred to, has con- 
tinued to give evidence of his unabated in- 
terest in the cause during the past year. 

Our Treasurer, Henry M. Lara, No. 30 
North Third street, makes the following ex- 
hibit, viz: 


Balance on hand at last report... $540.12 
Cash contributions,. ........ 1,119.50 
$1,659.62 


Less cash paid for teachers’ salaries, 1,537.15 


—_—_——_- 


Balance on hand, . $122.47 


——~-- pitiedaittmntiteenntn 
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In conclusion, we would earnestly appeal : : ipening iti 
to Friends to aid us another year. Weare | cere os 9 ee ee 


; ing exceedingly fine. The castle itself, like 
satisfied the money already expended has all the old-time castles, is built upon four 
been of incalculable benefit, and we would urge | sides of a square, containing a large area, 
= a of the primary objects | within which we entered through a narrow 
we nuw have in view, that of fitting our more | archway beneath the walls. We entered first 
advanced pupils for the position of teachers. | the Queen’s Chapel. It contains the tombs 
Contribu‘ions may be sent to our Treasurer, | and statuary of a great many famous per- 
addressed as above. J. M. Extis, sonages of earlier and later antiquity. The 
Chapel itself is old and finished with an elab- 
orate style of architecture of which we, in 
America, know but little. The amount of 
labor expended is incredible. We were 
shown through all the principal rooms of 
state—the Queen’s 1eception room, audience 
chamber, and the banqueting chamber, where 
dinners are given on all great state occasions, 
such as feasting foreign embassies, &c., Xe. 
The latter room is 98 feet long and 47 wide, 
and the table was extended through the cen- 
ter nearly the whole length of the room. 
The ceilings of all these rooms are immensely 
high, and costly paintings cover the sides in 
every direction, most of them being the like- 
nesses of Kings and Queens of the different 
reigns, and also the celebrated warriors. The 
corners of the rooms are generally filled with 
statuary commemorating warriors. After 
wearying ourselves looking at things below, 
we went up to the tower and went out upon 
its outer circle, and here a view presented 
which cannot be described—it overlooked 
not only the quadrangle of buildings which 
make up the entire pile, but also an area of 


















Secretary. 


Phila., Fifth month 1st, 1872. 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 
NO. 2, 
Lonpon, Caladonion Road, 
ih 7th mo., 23d, 1872. 
Since I wrote to you last my time has been 
fully employed in visiting places of interest, 
aud they are innumerable—have visited the 
London International Exhibition, which is 
located near the Albert Hall, an immense 
hall built by Prince Albert during his life- 
time, said to seat 14,000 persons. In the rear 
of it is a beautiful garden with all manner 
of plants and flowers; also beautiful foun- 
tains and jets of water, and the buildings 
containing.the exhibition are outside and en- 
tirely around these gardens; and when you 
\ are fatigued by constant rambling and look- 
ing at objects of interest, it is a great relief 
\ to step out upon a piazza and iuhale the fresh 
atmosphere and at the same time look abroad 
over the beautiful plants and flowers and jets 
» of water. The exhibition itself is a wonderful 
collection of the works of art and skill.| country around it surpassing in beauty any- 
There are specimens of all the finest fabrics | thing of the kind ever before witnessed by 
of almost every description which can be| me. Our guide pointed to the objects of in- 
named. The picture gallery alone would | terest within view,—* there,” said he, “is the 
occupy one day in studying. One large apart-| room, in that tower, where Albert died.” 
ment is devoted to specimens of choicely | Those buildings on the right and left are the 
manufactured jewelry; one portion to musi-| Queen’s private apartments; you would 
cal instruments of different kinds; another | scarcely think it, said he, “ but there are five 
to specimens of beautiful crockery and a! hundred rooms in that range from which you 
great variety of vases—some remarkably | may step from one to another without going 
large ones and of antique patterns—many of | outside.” ‘ Yonder,” said he, “is Albert’s 
the latter description contributed by other| farm. Alongside of that is the three mile 
nations, the French and Chinese especially. | walk or avenue; the trees on either side were 
On the other side of the street is Hyde| planted out by King Charles the Second ; 
Park, and on that ground stands the Albert | yonder is the King’s forest, extending many 
‘ monument, erected in the name of the Queen, | miles away, and containing 500 deer as well 
in memory of her husband ; it is. a wonderful | as other game ;” off yonder, east of Albert's 
work, It cannot well be described. It is| farm, is the place where King John signed 
probably one of the most elaborate and costly | the “‘ Magna Charta;” there, a little in the 
monuments in the Kingdom, if not in the| distance, is a church 800 years old; looking 
world. Hyde Park itself, although beautiful | me in the face he asked, “ Do you see yonder 
with many flower beds stretching along at| church spire in the distance?” “ Yes”— 
intervals, does not compare with the park in | “ Well, there is where Wm. Penn was buried ; 
New York ; still it is a blessing in its way. | that place is called Jordans; you know what 
I have visited Windsor Castle, 21 miles|I mean,” he said. “ Yes, 1 have heard of 
from here, the road through as beautiful a|the mao.” “I knew you had, for I knew 
country as can be described, and more beau-| that you were an American,” adding, “ most 
tiful now perhaps because of the growing! people think that Wm. Penn was buried in 
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America, but it is a mistake, he was buried | settled down to it again and found the effect 
there.” I admitted the fact. The tower was|to be extraordinary. 
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The chairs used as 


surrounded with beautiful flower beds, but | seats upon the floor were flattened into a 


the book must describe the rest. 
day of great enjoyments of which the land- 


scape and the surroundings bore a prominent 
feature in my mind. 


Since that I have visited the world re- 
nowned St. Paui’s. It is a wonderful struc- 
ture; the dome over the centre is a vast work; 
it is not gaudily furnished; the seats are all 
plain chairs, except where the singers sit, and 
they ure plain and but plainly cushioned ; 
but the work in the arches overhead and 
throughout the entire building is elaborate in 
the extreme. We went into the different 
apartments on the first floor, where we were 
shown the tombs of Kings and Queens and 
a large number of warriors, many of which 
are of great interest for their antiquity. We 
ascended to the dome; outside of that we had 
a wonderful view as far as the eye could take 
it in. From the east to the west, from the 
north to the south, lay before us this wonder- 
ful city. It was a sight never to be forgot- 
ten. Although a pleasant, clear day, rather 
remarkable for this place, yet the eye failed 
to compass the whole ; even beyond the scope 
of its vision, there yet remained unrevealed 
a portion of this vast city. In the long dis- 
tance, the stately Crystal Palace was seen re- 
flecting its borrowed light mostly on all 
around it; the Houses of Parliament and 
Westminster Abbey, both on the border of 
the Thames, seem to be at our feet. The 
Thames itself seems alive with puny ob- 
jects floating on its surface, all apparently 
trying to get out of each other’s way; you 
listen to see whether among the voices of the 
millions of human beings around you, you 
can catch a familiar sound. You fail in the 
attempt; one indistinguishable sound only 
rises to the ear. It is as the voice of “ many 
waters,” like the tumultuous breakings of the 


apgry waves upon some rock-bound and far | 


off coast. But I ascend one hundred feet, 
still higher than this, higher than the dome 
itself, the latter ascent being made upon 
small iron ladders. Just look through the 
opening there and that suffices—I am about 


It was a|confused mass. 


I could see objects flitting 
about in every direction, supposed to be men 
and women, but they appeared to flatten out 
and to be in the act of creeping rather than 
walking. The effect was wonderful. But I 
must close. Westminster Abbey I have also 
visited and have seen the wonderful building 
itself, and the many tombs of Kings and war- 
riors reposing within, from Edward the Con- 
fessor, one of the oldest, down to the new let- 
tered slab of marble upon which is inscribed 
a name enshrined in the hearts of millions 
—and that simple name is Charles Dickens. 
With this I must close. 


A. C. M. 


From a Pamphlet Reprinted from the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
GOD'S OWNERSHIP OF THE SEA. 


BY LEONARD SWAIN. 
(Concluded from page 535.) 


God has given the land to man, but the sea 
He has reserved to Himself: the sea is His, 
and He made it. He has given man “no 
inheritance in it; no, not so much as to set 
his foot on.” If he enters its domain, he 
enters it as a pilgrim and a stranger. He 
may pass over it, but he can have no abiding 
place upon it. He cannot build his house, 
nor so much as pitch his tent within it, He 
cannot mark it with his lines, nor subdue it 
to his uses, nor rear his monuments upon it. 
If he has done any brilliant exploit upon its 
surface, he cannot perpetuate the memory of 
it by erecting so much as an arch or a pillar. 
It steadfastly refuses to own him as its lord 
and master. It is not afraid of him, asis the 
land. Its depths do not tremble at his coming. 
Its waters do not flee when he appeareth. 
When it hears of him, then it laughs him to 
scorn. All the strength of all his generations 
is to it as a feather before the whirlwind, and 
all the noise of his commerce and all the 
thunder of his navies it can hush in a moment 
within the silence of its impenetrable abysses. 
Whole armies have gone down into that un- 
fathomable darkness, and not a floating bub- 
ble marks the place of their disappearing. If 





to begin a descent, but the guide says, “ I | all the populations of the world, from the be- 
want you to look through this small hole be- | ginning of time, were cast into its depths, the 


fore you descend, and you will look down 
through the dome upon the floor of the 
church, three hundred feet distant.” I drop 
down upon one knee and get a look, but in- 
voluntarily rise again to assure myself that 
the platform under me is not likely to give 
way, thinking that I can contemplate the 
scene below stairs with a great deal more 
composure after being satisfied of that fact. 
On examination concluded that it would, and 


Ee 


smooth surface of its oblivion would close 
over them in an hour; and if all the cities of 
the earth and all the structures and monu- 
ments that were ever reared by man, were 
heaped together over that grave for a tomb- 
stone, it could not break the surface of the 
deep, and lift back their memory to the light 
of the sun and the breath of the upper air ; 
the sea would still clap his hands in triumph 
over them, and roll the billows of his derision 
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neat — — neat eennenenenes 
a thousand fathoms above the topmost stone And it is this vastness, this loneliness, and 
of that mighty sepulchre. The patient earth | this impossibility of subjugation by man, that 
submits to the rule of man, and the moun-| set it apart from the secular aspect that be- 
tains bow their rocky heads before the ham- longs to the rest of the world, and consecrate 
mer of his power and the blast of his terrible | it as the peculiar possession and dwelling 
enginery. But the sea cares not for him; not| place of the Most High. Like some vast 
so much asa single hair's breadth can its| builded temple, it perpetually speaks of Him 
level be lowered or lifted by all the effort, and | and for Him. It bodies forth His immensity. 
all the enginery cf all the generations of time. | It represents eternity. Girded around all the 
° . He may engrave his titles | lands, as death is girded around all life, it 
upon the mountain-top, and quarry his signa | seems to bring the unseen world to our vision, 
ture into the foundations of the globe; but| and to sound and shine with the glory and the 
he cannot write his name on the sea. - awfulness of that state which is beyond the 
And with this is connected that other fea-| grave. Travelling out into its vastness, 2 
ture of the sea which marks its reservation to seem to be moving beyond the as 0 
>» God; I mean its /oneliness. One who has space and time. Suiling on, day after = 
never travelled upon it expects to find it without any apparent progress, a reacn- 
somewhat thickly populated. He thinks of | ™g the horizon that 1s before, nore eaving 
the vast traffic and travel that goes over the the borizon that is behind, it is as if we had 
waters, and he is ready to imagive that the lost all connection with the psa ar o 
great deep is alive with this hurrying to and inhabit, and were voyaging upon the infinite 
fro of the nations. He reads of the lands | expanse of the skies, travelling to some world 
“whose commerce whitens every sea,” and he that lies beyond the stars of heaven. a 
is ready to think that the ocean itself is as full | strangeness of this sensation becomes Pe had 
of sails as the harbor of some mighty metrop- | !g and oppressive. It is almost as If we ha 
olis. But he finds his mistake. As he leaves | quitted life itself, and the winds of eternity 
the land the ships begin to disappear. As had taken our sails and were blowing wer 
he goes on his way they soon all vanish, and the sea of death towards the throne =< 0 
there is nothing about him but the round sea | 2nd the bar of the judgment. , na 
and the bended sky. Sometimes he may The petty interests that engrossec Th a whe 
meet or overtake a solitary ship during the | 28° are shrunk to nothingness. : ea 
day; but then, again, there will be many | 288 of anticipation, the oo oo 
days when not 2 single gail will cross the hori-| ture are all forgotten, " the aa ca 
» zon. The captain of the Adriatic told us that | forgets the pain, the ae eee om mite 4 
he had repeatedly made voyages across the | of the dying bed, when a a * a nos 
Atlantic and not seen a single ship between | world fade out of its sig Se ie thes reiee 
soundings. We asked him if it was on the calm of that vast new ocean of ife over whic 
ordinary line of travel. He replied that it | 't '8 sailing takes possession oo — 
was on the great highway of commerce be- | 2€58- W e are alone with oe e aoe Walk- 
tween the two hemispheres. When we reflect | 9g 1 lis temple, and it would ep y ha 
that all the travelling that is done upon the| Prise us if we should see Him ‘t ye Oy t F 
seas is confined to a very few paths, and that clouds, or descending i he ne ° - ‘ia 
those paths cover but an infinitesimal part of | MOvIng towards us in His chariot o 
the whole surface «f the ocean, this loneliness | Waters. a 
of the sea becomes astonishing and over-| In speaking thus of God’s presence on the 
whelming. There are spaces measured by | sea, I do not mean to imply that He is not 
thousands and thousands of miles, over which | also on the land, or that the earth does not 
no ship has ever passed. The idea of a na-| contain abundant indications of His presence. 
tion’s commerce whitening every sea is the| I only speak of those things which mark the 
\ wildest fancy. Ifall the ships that have ever | ocean as in some respects the place of His 
* been built were brought together in a single | peculiar dwelling and the sphere of His spe- 
fleet, they would fill but a handbreath of the | cial manifestation. We know that the earth 
ocean. The space, therefore, that man and | is full of His works ; that His footprints are 
his works occupy on the sea, is as small in| upon every plain and mountain, ihe mark of 
extent as the hold he has on it, by his power, | His fingers on all its fields and forests and 
is slight and superficial. Both together are| streams. Yet we cannot help saying and 
as nothing. Both together must always be | feeling that His dwelling-place is in the heav- 
as nothing. The ocean covers three-fourths | ens, because of its vastness, its omnipresence, 
of the surface cf the globe, and by far the| and its separation from mao. We involun- 
greatest part of this vast expanse is and ever | tarily look up to the sky when we refer to 
has been entirely free from his presence and| Him. We point thither when we would in- 
visitation. dicate His residence ; as if though the earth 
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is His footstool and the place where His jit, and dwell thousands of miles away from 
works are wrought, still the heavens were | it, still it is a reality, a presence and a power 
His habitation, and there He had His throne| unto him. He thinks of it by day; he 
and peculiar dwelling. So, in lesser measure, | dreams of it by night. In his imagination 
is it with the sea. Its vastness, its omnipres-| he fashions its shores, pours its mighty tides 
ence, and its separation from the presence and | around the land, stretches its azure expanse 
power of man, set it apart as the symbol of| like the sky, pushes his back upon its waves, 
God, the temple of His abode, and the place | and sweeps out from the fading headlands, to 
of His special manifestation. It is to the | lose himself in the dread immensity, and find 
land which it embosoms what the sky is to | himself alone with the sea and its Maker. 
the whole globe which it encircles; itisasky | And so, by its material uses and its spirit- 
beneath the sky, touching the earth with a | ual voices, does the sea ever speak to us to 
more solid grasp than that, and surrounding | tel] us that its builder and maker is God. 
it with a more palpaodle firmament. And as} He hewed its channels in the deep, and drew 
the sky would have a vaster mystery if we | its barriers upon the sand, and cast its belted 
could sai] over it as we sail upon the sea, so | waters around the world. He fitted it to the 
the sea has a vaster mystery because we can | earth and the sky, and poised them skilfully 
sail over it and find it a more palpable sky, | the one against the other when He “measured 
only with its arch inverted and its firmament | the waters in the hollow of His hand, and 
under our feet. The sky is distant, but the | meted out heaven with the span, and com- 
sea is near. We can walk down to the shore | prehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and lay our hands upon its waters ; and when | and weighed the mountains in sca!es, and the 
we do so we feel as if we touched the feet of'| hills in a balance.” He gave the sea its won- 
Jehovah ; as if we saw the very fields of im- | derful laws, and armed it with its wonderful 
mensity and eternity, and held within our! powers, and set it upon its wonderful work. 
grasp the lines that bound us to another life. Oe’r all its breadth His wisdom walks, 

And it is this which gives the sea its mystery On all its waves His goodness sbines. 

and might; that it is fraught with these di-| Let us give thanks, therefore, for the sea. 
vine elements; that it is charged with these | Let us remember Him that gave it such vast 
spiritual suggestions ; that it is the syntbol of | dominion, and made it to be not only the 
eternity and infinity, and crowds upon us, dwelling-place of His awful presence, but the 
with irresistible majesty, the vision of that | beautiful garment of His love and the mighty 
life unseen, and those worlds unknown, for | instrument of His goodness. Let it speak to 
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which our souls are made, and to which | us of His unfathomable fullness. Let it teach 
the feet of every one cf us are swifily and|us that He has made nothing in vain. Let 
irreversibly travelling. There is a sea within | it remind us that the powers of destruction 
us which responds to the sea without. Deep | and death are under His control, and that be- 
calleth unto deep, and it is the answer and | hind the cloud’of darkness and terror that 
the yearning of these inward waves, in reply | often invests them, they are working out im- 
to that outward cal], which makes our hearts | measurable results of blessing and life for the 
to swell, our eyes to grow dim with tears, and | future time, for distant regions and for coming 
our whole being to lift and vibrate with such | generations. Let it lead us to confide in Him 
strong emotion when we stand upon the shore | who “ruleth the raging of the seas, who still- 
and look out upon the deep, or sit in the stern | eth the noise of their waves and the tumult of 
of some noble ship and feel ourselves cradled | the people;” who has all the forces of the 
on the pulsations of its mighty borom. There | world at His control, and all the ages of time 
is a life within us which calls to that sea with- | at His command; who knows how to build 
out—a conscious destiny which only its mag- | His kingdom beneath the sea of human oppfo- 
nitude and its motion can symbolize and utter. sition, as He built the continents beneath the 
There is that in man which draws him to the | ocean waters; who makes all the powers of 
sea by some secret spell, whose attraction he | dissolution and decay yield to that kingdom 
cannot resist or master. * * * some element of strength or richness; and 
There is a deep eternal brotherhood be-| who, when the appointed hour shall come, 
tween him and the rolling ocean. Though | will lift it irresistibly above the waves, and 
it scorns his power, and will not take his |set its finished beauty benesth the heavens, 
chain nor bear his handwriting, nor even his | with the spoils of all time gathered upon its 
very presence exceptas a pilgrim and stranger, | walls, and the nations of the saved walking 
it still links itself to him by ties that are | in its glory. 
stronger than steel, and that draw him to- i re oe 
wards it from cities and forests, from the tops| Dr. JoHNSON used to say, “ He who waits 
of mountains, and the depths of midland de-| to do a great deal of good at once, will never 
serts. Though he have never looked upon' do any.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RECONCILING COURTS. 

Tue people of the Danish West Indies are not re- 
garded so intelligent as yur own, but they appear to 
have made an important improvement in the admin- 
istration of justice, and in diminishing litigation. 
They have established reconciling courts, at which 
parties must appear and an attempt be made to re- 
concile their differences befure permiasion is given to 
commence an action atlaw. It is the business of 
the judges of these courts to eadeavor, by all the 
means that are ia their power, to effect an amica- 
ble adjustment of all matters in dispute between 
parties, to explain the law, to give advice and to | 
act as arbitrators. Fuiliog to perfect an adjustment 
of difficulties at the first meeting, the parties are 
given time for consideration, and on a given day 
they are again called together, when another at- 
tempt is made for a settlement. If this fails, a cer- 
tificate is given to the complainant by the judges of 
the reconciling court, and he is at liberty to com- 
mence an action atlaw. If, however, he brings a 
suit without having first obtained this certificate, 
he is immediately non-suited. The proceedings be- 
fore these reconciling courts are attended with very | 
little expense, and it is said that nine-tenths of all 
cases are thus settled. 


The above, from a recent paper, shows how 
much the principles of peace and brother- 
hood are spreading in the world, and must 
be a source of encouragement to those de- 
sponding minds who, lookiag upon “ the for- 
mer days as better than these,”’ are unable to 
see anything but declension before them. 
How remarkable that a comparatively re- 
tired people should so far have become con- 
vinced of the evil results to individuals from 
a too frequent use of the law as to put such 
wholesome curbs around the same! The 
mode prescribed is almost identical in spirit 
with our excellent discipline on this subject, 
and is only another evidence that the leaven 
of Truth is at work with individuals and Gov- 
ernments, gradually bringing them into ac- 
cordance with itself until war and its rami- 
fied branches shall be among the things that 
were, or at least much shorn of their noxious 
influence. G. 8. T. 


' 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHAT THE VOICE SAID, 


Pilgrims to the great unknown— 
Wanderers from every zone,— 
Whither does your journey tend? 
The grave replies, *‘ Behold the end! ” 
The toiling millions bere must sleep, 
While those who stay their loss may weep. 
Millions now whom care oppressed 

Have sought a refuge in my breast ; 
Millions now are following too, 

As sure as day absorbs the dew. 

The truth is sure: It is no lie! 
Short-sighted man thou'rt doomed to die! 
Then wilt thou mourn thy certain doom, 
And fill thy life with deepest gloom ? 
Make sad all days that fill the year, 

And let the grave fill thee with fear? 
Ob! no. Tais world is fall of light, 
And day by day succeeds the night, 
Ani calm soft airs do follow storms, 
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And newer life the crumbling forms. 
Behold! The splendor of the skies,— 
The evening sun—its morning rise— 
The changeful moon, whose mellow light 
Envelopes earth, enlivens night,— 
The floating clouds throng ether blue,— 
The falling rain—the pearly dew,— 
The rolling bills with verdure crown’d,— 
The murm’ring streams that sweep them round— 
The mountaing grand,—the scented pines— 
The opening flowers and trailing vines— 
The happy birds—the busy bees 
That sing and murmur in the trees,— 
The broad expanse of ocean wide, 
The rolling serf and ceaseless tide,— 
The fish that swim beneath the wave, 
And fowls that feath’ry plumage lave. 
Are all the sights and sounds we hear 
No comfort to the eye and ear? 
Does contemplation seek in vain 
For joy? Is fear of death a pain? 
Go to the wild wood mong the trees, 
The grass and flowers and gentle breeze, 
And tell me what low voice is heard! 
What says that voice? What speaks that word? 
‘“Oh, mortal man why seek in vaia 
Through mists and clouds for what’s so plain? 
The wild goose hears my voice and flies 
Across the plains, along the skies! 
The squirrel gathers winter food, 
Tne beast avoids the bad for good,— 
The poi-onous herbs he passes by, 
Taught by my voice, nor asketh why! 
I move the heart, I touch the mind, 
I teach the way that thou canst find ; 
Give heed, and all along thy way 
Fresh joys shall spring from day to day. 
Thy duties here will pleasures be 
When hand in bani thou walk’st with me. 
Trust all in me,—my guidance own, 
Nor seek to know the great Unknown.” 
This voice is God's directing thee 
And made so plain that thou can’st see 
Thy proper sphere is now and here, 
Wh «t's io the future will appear. 
Baltimore, Tenth month 16, 1872. 
—_—- <0. ——— 
NIGHT AND DAY. 
The day is Thine,— 
The long bright summer day, 
From the first dawning light till evening closes, 
And all its merry birds and blooming roses, 
And its golden beauty bid a3 say, 
The day, O Lord, is Thine. 
Toe night is Thine,— 
The long dark winter's night, 
Hushbing our birds to sleep, ou- flowers concealing ; 
But, by its hosts as glowing sturs, revealing 
Tnrough the deep sky, Thy glory and Thy might ; 
The aight, O Lord, is Thiae. 
And life’s brief day 
Is also Thine, when we 
Mast work while light doth last fur our dear Master. 
O, that our sluggish feet could travel faster, 
And we with readier service give to Thee 
Our life’s fast fleeting day ! 
That darker night 
[3 also Thine, O Lord, 
When Thou sweet sleep to Thy beloved givest ; 
For while they needs must die, Thou ever livest, 
And o'er Thy dear ones keepest watch and ward, 
Till darkaess ends in light. 
Delaware County Republican. 


H. 
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From the Independent. 
THE RELATIONS OF CRIME TO INTEMPERANCE. 
BY EDWARD D. MANSFIELD, LL.D. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher said, about thirty years 
ago, in Cincinnati, that if intemperance could 
not be stopped we should become a nation of 
drunkards. We have not become a nation of 
drunkards; but we have tens of thousands of 
drunkards in our midst, and tens of thousands 
becoming so as fast as temptation and habit 
can makethem. After forty years’ discussion 
of the temperance question, the results may 
be fairly summed up thus: In the higher 
walks of life, among people of education and 
character, there is less intemperance than 
there was half a century ago; which arises 
from the fact that it is no longer fashionable 
or customary in good society to keep or offer 
visitors wine and strong drinks at all hours 
of the day. On the other hand, the number 
of drinking shops of all kinds is much in- 
creased in proportion ; and, as a result, the 
number of drinking people is very great— 
probably as great as ever, if not greater. To 
this it may be added that, as a consequence 
of this state of fact, the total abstinence socie- 
ties and the prohibitory laws have, in regard 
to the aggregate of society, in a great measure 
failed. They have done good to many indi- 
viduals; but they have made no great im- 
pression on the general tone and manners of 
society. Why not? And is any other re- 
sult possible? This is the most important of 
all social questions. Aud for many years, 
and at this moment, it has more exercised the 
minds of religious people, and even of philoso- 
phers and statesmen, than any other moral or 
social question. But we are left to-day, as 
we were when Dr. Beecher began his temper- 
ance lectures, to inquire whether intemperance 
cap either be suppressed or reduced. Has 
this problem any solution? 1 propose here 
to notice some facts which strongly bear upon 
it, and suggest some remedies which may, at 
least, moderate this great evil. ’ * 

The relation between intemperance and 
crime is not only known to observers, but is 
fully confirmed by statistics. I have just read 
“ Palgrave’s Central Arabia,” and I find no 
account in the book of any common love of 
strong liquors, or, indeed, of any liquors at 
all. When you enter an Arab’s house you 
have the best of coffee and dates; but neither 
wines nor brandy. So, while Col. Palgrave 
is quite particular in his account of the man- 
ners and customs of the Arabians, there is no 
notice of any broils, or street-fights, or police, 
or jails, except the prison and guards of the 
king’s palace. The Bedouins, or wild Arabs 
of the Desert, are noted for robbery and pil- 
lage; but even they are not charged with in- 
temperance. Here is one point, at least, in 


which the Arab and the Mohammedan may 
claim to be superior to the Christian Ameri- 
cap. ‘These facts show that it is possible to 
have a nation or a community without intem- 
perance. Ii so, then we need not despair. 
We may, at least, reduce intemperance to 
narrower limits, and, in doing that, diminish 
the crime and poverty so prevalent in great 
cities. It may be admitted that mankind 
must have a stimulus. That stimulus is apt 
to be sensual, except in those cases (happily 
never very numerous) in which education and 
religion have furvished a moral stimula: supe- 
rior to the appetites of the body. But let us 
look at the fucts. Much of the drinking of 
strong liquors is, no doubt, due to climate, 
which modifies our whole physical being, and 
even political laws and institutions. The 
northern nations of Europe drink brandy. 
The middle and southern people of Europe 
think they are not intemperate, because they 
drink wines and ales; but, in fact, statistics 
show that all those nations are intemperate. 


The lower orders of English take enorn.ous 
quantities of ale’ and beer, and in London 
much gin. In this country we take whisky 
in immense quantities, as they do in Scotland 
and Ireland. ‘Taken by this single standard, 
our civilization is below that of Arabia and 
Persia. The question with us is whether our 
civilization can be raised above this oppro- 
brium; or whether, while the nation is mak- 
ing its grand progress in freedom and ma- 
terial arts, it can reform, if not all intemper- 
ance, at least, the outward manners and ap- 
pearances, so that there shall be the seeming 
of decency and good order. * * * The 
whole people are put to an enormous ex- 
pense ; in fact, three-fourths of all the cost of 
preventing crime and administering justice is 
on account of the crimes, disorders, and 
losses caused by retail dram shops. All this 
is well known, and society voluntarily per- 
mits the causes of crimes, which it afterwards 
punishes in the comparatively innocent of- 
fender. Is that just? Which ought to be 
punished, the man who drugs and tempts an- 
other, or he who in halfinsanity was tempted 
to the crime? Let reasonable men answer. 
A great French statistician says truly that 
“society prepares the ctimes which it pun- 
ishes.” Now, what is to be done? Ought 
not society to consider whether this is the best 
mode of getting along? We believe as much 
in the free agency of man as any who talk 
about their right to drink. And we believe 
as little in the power of civil law to reform 
mankind as any of the philosophers of the 
social school. But, on the other hand, we 
believe that, if government has no moral 
duties to perform, no right to preserve order 
and peace, to protect religion, or educate its 
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people, then it has no right to exist. It has| 
no functions which are salutary to the peo- 
ple. But the common sense of the people 
rejects the idea that government has no 
power; and, on the contrary, actually en- 
forces this power in many case. * * * 

The State of Ohio has taken the first and 
the best step to prevent this immoral manu- 
facture; and it is likely, so far as it goes, to 
be very effectual. This is to make the re- 
tailer of liquors responsible for the evil he 
does. 1. A person making another person 
intoxicated, by selling intoxicating liquors to 
him, shall be held liable to whoever takes 
care of him, however long it may be needed. 
If his were enforced strictly, it would cut 
off the profits of grog-sellers. But the next 
provision is still more effectual. 2. “ Every 
wife, child, guardian, parent, employer,” or 
other person injured in person or property 
shall have a right of action against any per- 
son who, by selling intoxicating liquors, has 
caused the damage. A married woman has 
the same right of action as if she were single. 
This is the true principle, and is already 
working admirably. Several women have 
already recovered damages under that act, 
and other suits have been begun. 

* * * * * 
* If the laws of Obio are strictly enforced, 
nive-tenths of the liquor-sellers will have to 
stop. There is no need of a prohibitory law; 
because that cannot be enforced unless you 
can @nforce this now in existence. The great 
principle—which ought to pervade all laws 
—is not to prevent human action, but to 
hold every person responsible fur all the 
wrong he has caused, whether he did the acts 
or not. ‘This principle. carried out, will soon 
prevent people from the business of making 
others drunk, when they have to be respon- 
sible for their crimes and their losses. 
* * * * * 


We have so much trust in our German- 
American citizens that we do not propose to 
make any law preventing the freedom of 
action; but we say that every man who sells 
whisky, wine, lager beer, or opium, shall be 
reeppnsible for the crimes he causes. He will 
be vary careful how he sells under that dis- 
pensation of justice. This is the substance 
of the “ Adair Law,” as it is called in Ohio, 
and which promises to be very effective. 
When a man frequents a grog-shop (as thou- 
sand do), becomes an habitual drunkard, to 
the distress or ruin of his family, there are 
three parties to that crime: one is the drunk- 
ard himself, another is the grog-shop keeper, 
and the third is the owner of the property. 
Society should punish each of them equally. 
They are all parties to a great crime against 
society, as well as themselves. Ifa man will 
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say, I have a right to drink whisky and to 
dispose of my time and property, you will 
find it hard to answer him. Unquestionably 
he has these rights. But, if you say, “That 
is true; but you have no right to make your- 
self insane; you have no right to ruin your 
family; you have no right to cause crimes 
against society,” then he cannot answer you. 
But what is true of him is true of the grog- 
shop keeper, who makes him drunk ; and is 
even more true of the owner of property who 
rents it to the grog-shop keeper. The owner 
of property starts up, surprised, and says: 
“ What! have I not a right to rent my prop- 
erty to whom I choose?” “No; you have 
no right to rent your property in such a way 
as to set fire to the city or cause half-a-dozen 
murders.” Why does not society march 
straight up to the truth, and make every man 
responsible for the consequences of his own acts ? 
There is no other possible way in which these 
great social evils can be remedied. I am 
well aware that there are ultraists who will 
not agree with me. They have an idea that 
law ought to prevent everything. If, there- 
fore, Jaw ought to prohibit everything, what 
if it does embody provisions to this effect? 
It cannot be enforced. Human law can only 
touch overt acts. What are those acts? The 
act of the man who knowingly rented prop- 
erty to a grog-shop keeper; the act of the 
man who put the bottle to his neighbor’s lips ; 
and, lastly, the act of the man who made 
himself drunk by drinking of that bottle— 
there is the whole of the transaction. Now 
make each offender responsible for his own acts, 
and society will be cleared from half, at least, 
of its intemperance. 


SAGACITY OF A MARE-—A CASE FOR DARWIN. 


A remarkable instance of the sagacity (is 
it not reason ?) of a horee has come to our no- 
tice. John Fletcher, a Norwegian, owns an 
unbroken cayuse mare which runs in a pas- 
ture adjoining his house. The mare, which 
is very wild, has a young colt at her side. A 
few nights since, after J. Fletcher had re- 
tired, he was aroused by the mare coming to 
the window of his house, and by pawing, 
neighing, and in every way possible trying to 
get his attention. This continuing for some 
time, he got up and went out, and drove her 
away, and returned again to bed; but she 
immediately returned, and, if possible, in- 
creased her demonstrations ; he again went 
out, when the mare came up to him and 
rubbed her nose against him, although al- 
ways before she had been very shy of allow- 
ing any one to come within reach of her, then 
ran on a few yards before him, continuing her 
neighing ; then, as he did not follow her, 
returned to him, rubbing against him in the 
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most demonstrative manner. 
to drive her off, struck her with a stick, and 
followed her a few yards to frighten her away. 
As soon, however, as he turned toward the 
house, she returned and tried in every way 
to prevent him from doing so. 
marked that her colt was not with her, a 
fact he had not noticed before, as it was quite 
dark. It eccurred to him then to follow her, 
which he did. So soon as she saw he was 
doing so she ran off before him, stopping 
every few yards, turning around to see that 
he was still following, then again running on 
keeping up her calling, until she reached a 
distant part of the field, where she stopped at 
On coming up with 
her she again commenced rubbing against 
him, and. drew his attention to the hole, 


an old “ prospect-hole.’ 
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where he soon discovered the colt. 


pears it had slipped into it and was unable 
to get out, and the mare had taken this 
method to obtain assistance. 
to get it out alone, J. Fletcher went for some 
of his neighbors, and with them returned. 
While they were taking the little fellow out 
the mare manifested the most intense delight, 
and seemed almost beside herself with joy ; 
and, afterwards, when the men had got out 
of the hole, she came up to J. F., and placing 
her nose on his shoulder, gave every sign of 
gratitude that a human mother might under 
Who wil! say the 


similar circumstances. 
horse does not reason ? 


Virginia City Montanian, Sept. 19th, 1872. 
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NOTICE. 


Friends whoexpect to attend Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, and who may not have secured homes, will find 
comfortable accommodations at the Manson House, | 
Isaac Albertson, Proprietor, N. W. Corner Fayette 


and St. Paul Street. 


Howes will be provided amongst Friends in the 


city as far as practicable. 
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He attempted 


He then re- 


Being unable 
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Tbe graves were about ‘twenty feet apart, one of 
them containing many valuable relics. It is believed 
that they belonged to the famous Indian warrior, 
Little Turtle. The more important relics discovered 
are as follows: A large copper kettle, a metal dish, 
several belts of wampum, an iron tomahawk six or | 
eight inches long, one large silver brooch and four 
small brooches, about twenty-five silver buckles, a 


























Also two silver breast plates, which have incribed oa 
them the figure of aturtle. A large double silver 
cross was found with the breast plates. There were 
also silver armlets. A large silver ring enclosed a 
star with seven points. The pipe of peace was even 
there. It was of a whitish cast—the red pipe de- 
noting war. Little Turtle was a celebrated chief 
of the Miama. In 1794 he made an attack on Fort 
Recovery at the head of 1,000 braves. He fonght 
hard agaiost “Mad Anthony,” as General Wag 
was designated by the whites, and as the ‘“ Black 
Snake” by the Indians. Little Turtle had counselled 
peace, but he was overruled by his brother chiefs, 
and the battle went against the red mao.—Peoria 
(Llinois) Democrat. 


CopENHAGEN has had the custom tuese fifteen years 
of giving its poor school children a three weeks’ 
vacation in the couniry. Jacobi wrote to farmers, 
parsons, proprietors, and teachers in the country, 
begging them to receive his poor pupils, and then 
collected funds for their journey. In the second 
week of July over 3,900 children are spread all over 
the surrounding country in rectories, in farm-houses, 
in shady cottages. They go out meagre, pale, tired, 
feverish ; they come home healthy, bopeful, sun- 
burat, renewed in body and soul. 


AN interestiog educational experiment which has 
been put into operation at Providence, R. I., in the 
‘vacation schools” intended for children who are 
obliged to remain in the city during the entire year, 
and who would otherwise be thrown upon,the 
streets during the summer season, has tha far 
proved every way successful, the instruction being 
oral and the aim not severe stady but a combioation 
of improvements and recreation. During the past 
seagon six schools have thus been in operation with 
| twelve teachers and a roll of about 1,000 scholars, 
although the daily attendance has of course been 
variable. Sewing, drawing, and object teaching oc- 
cupy ® prominent place, while special attention is 
given to the improvement of the manner and habits 
of the pupils, and to the cultivation of the proprie- 
ties and courtesies of life. 


It ap- 


Tuk following facts and figures are given for the} 4 courses of free lectures has been commenced 
benefit of Bible students: The Bible contains 3,586, - 


489 letters, 773,692 words, 31,173 verses, 1,189 chap- 
ters, and 66 books. The word “and” occurs 46,- 
277 times; the word “Lord” occurs 1.855 times; 
the word “reverend” but once, which is in the 9tb 
verse of the 1llth Psalm. The 21st verse of the 7th 
chapter of Ezra contains all the alphabet except the 
letter “j.”’ The finest chapter to read is the 26th 
chapter cf the Acts of the Apostles. 
chapter of the 2d Kings and tbe 37th chapter of 
Isaiah are alike. The longest verse is the 9th verse 


The 19th 


in Boston, the first of which was delivered on the 
5th ultimo, and one will be delivered every Saturday 
thereafter through the rest of the year. There will 
be no tickets, no admission fee, and no gentlemen. 
The object of the course is to help women in the 
cultivation of their literary tastes, and as the Ball 
to be used can seat only nine bundred persons, la- 
dies only are admitted. 

A LETTER from Japan states that the Government 
has just published three decrees, which are under- 


3€ | stood to be the precursors of other innovations so 
of the 8th chapter of Esther; the shortest verse is impatiently awaited by foreigners. The first is 
the 35th verse of the 11th chapter of St. John. The i 


8h, 15th, 2lst and 3lst verses of the 1( 7th Psalm 
are alike. Each verse of the 136th 
alike. There are no words or names of more than 


six syllables. 


Reported Discovery oF InpiaAN Retics 1y ILu- 
nois.—Two additional Indian graves were discov- 
ered yesterday at the excavation making by Kinsey 
& Mahler, for their new foundry, on Adams street. 


Psalm ends 


that the library of the ex-Tycoon, composed of, 
100,000 volumes, is open to the public without dis- 

tinction of race or nationality. The second requires 

the natives who have foreigners in service to pay 

the wages in Japanese money and not in Mexicen 

dollers, which would be a loss to the employed. 

The third antborizes the priests—1, to select what 

food they pleased for their nourishment; 2, to mar- 

ry ; and 3, to dress themselves as they like, 


pair of silver ear-rings, and a portion of a moccosin, | 
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